~~ CLIMB ABOARD MY ROUNDABOUT | 


“Teenage Opera was a kaleidoscope of stories, a bouquet of allegorical, tragicomic 
tales about a variety of characters and their Fate, all related to each other by the 
common thread of living in the same imaginary turn-of-the-century village. My mode! 
For Teenage Opera was Walt Disney’s animated Film Fantasia, which consisted of a 
similar collection of individual ‘shorts’, yet which thematically all belonged together. ” 
Mark Wirtz, The Story Behind The “Teenage Opera”, May 2000 


n February 1967, The Beatles issued what is 

regarded by most right-thinking folk as one of the 

greatest singles of all time as well as the 

definitive two-sided British psychedelic 45. Both 

‘Penny Lane’ and ‘Strawberry Fields Forever’ were 
marinated in the childhood memories of Paul 
McCartney and John Lennon, and the two songs 
largely set the template for homegrown psychedelia’s 
fascination with the dreams, nightmares and 
fantasies of adolescence, a vision often filtered 
through Victorian children's authors like Edward Lear 
and Lewis Carroll. 


While Lennon's typically solipsistic ‘Strawberry Fields 
Forever’ was an astonishing creation, his spooked, 
nothing-is-real somnambulism was beyond the artistic 
reach of most mortals. More widely influential was 
McCartney's ‘Penny Lane’, with George Martin's 
widescreen production bolstered by a phalanx of 
session musicians on a variety of brass and woodwind 
instrumentation. A kaleidoscopic tableau of Liverpool 
on a mildly hallucinogenic autumnal day, ‘Penny Lane’ 
was populated by mundane characters going about 
their unremarkable, suburban lives: barbers, bankers, 
firemen and a nurse who, selling poppies for Armistice 
Day, felt as though she were in a play (she was 
anyway). 


Rightly or wrongly, a whole host of songwriters, 


= musicians, producers and arrangers heard ‘Penny 


Lane’ and thought “I can do that”. Over the next year 


; or two, British pop would feature a surfeit of 


expansive, kitchen-sink productions that utilised 
orchestration and brass bands on newly-minted fairy 


; tales and character vignettes based around the grey 
: everyday lives of ordinary working-class people. Many 
: of these married pop’s heightened ambition during 


the psychedelic era with quasi-classical arrangements 


} and/or traces of old-time music hall - which, of 
} course, the majority of young British musicians had 


grown up with: The Beatles, for example, were all 
admirers of George Formby, with George Harrison even 
a member of the Lancashire singer/comedian's fan 
club. 


(Almost certainly coincidentally, this development in 


; British pop music ran parallel to Gordon Murray’s now 
: cult Trumptonshire trilogy; English stop-motion TV 

: shows broadcast between January 1966 and 

; December 1969, and which revolved around the 

: Inhabitants of Camberwick Green, Trumpton and 

: Chigley as they went about their relatively uneventful 
3 small-town lives.) 


? Many years later, this rather homely, provincial English 
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eccentricity would be given the slightly dismissive 
epithet “toytown”, a pseudo-genre that took in 
everything from Jeff Lynne’s early band The Idle Race 
and Deram-era David Bowie to backroom auteurs like 
Mark Wirtz, whose ambitious but eventually aborted 
Teenage Opera project surely made him the Mayor of 
Toytown, and the young Andrew Lloyd Webber, whose 
nascent writing and management partnership with 
EMI employee Tim Rice meant that he was often 
hanging around Abbey Road during Teenage Opera 
sessions. 


Reflecting Beatles scholar lan 

MacDonald's claim that “the true 

subject of English psychedelia was 
nostalgia for the Innocent vision of 

the child”, toytown pop featured a 

cast of characters in self- 

contained Jackanory stories 

populated by pirates, clowns, 

toy soldiers, runaway 

budgerigars and overweight 

skeletons. Auntie Mary ran a 

dress shop in King’s Street that 

had the royal seal of approval, Mr. 

White had built a flying machine, 

poor old Grocer Jack was taken for ~~ 
granted by his customers, the widow 
‘Ding-Dong" Bell was afforded no 

respect at all by the local kids, the 
Methuselah-like Uncle Joe (“he’s been there 
for generations”) sold ice cream from his van, Mr. 
Kipling was noted for his exceedingly good cakes, 


_ Uncle Arthur just couldn’t cut the apron strings, while 


Mr. Moody and creepy Uncle Henry were unnervingly 
keen to entice passers-by into their gardens. 


The children, too, had their own tales to tell, not all of 
them particularly edifying. Sad Simon was a bit of a 
wet blanket, everyone tried to avoid Little Jane, 


sarneasduusensssneniansssasiaenmschecents 3 
Sharkey was a bit of a terror, Poor Johnny had a 
wretched home life, and Little Sadie had some 
distinctly unsavoury personal habits. Still, life was 


generally rosy for the nursery children playing 
innocently with their toys while their elder siblings 


: frolicked happily beneath the blue suburban skies. 


Occasionally the real world intruded: slightly sinister 
ice cream vendors lurked outside the school gates, 
while suspicious-looking strangers offered sweets and 
a ride In their big, shiny cars - but Invariably they were 
avuncular BBC Dus and light entertainment stars, 
so there was really nothing to worry about. 


Featuring eighty-seven excerpts from 
various pre-teenage operas, Climb 
Aboard My Roundabout! is a four- 
hour celebration of the kinderpop 
experience. One or two tracks 
have been omitted as they have 
featured on recent Grapefruit 
compilations (Just William's 
‘Cherrywood Green’ appeared on 
Once Upon A Time in The West 
Midlands, for example, while 
Kidrock’s ‘Rock-A-Bye Blues’ is on 
Bubblerock Is Here To Stay Volume 
Two), while there were also the 
customary licensing restrictions, 
with one or two of the more high- 
minded pop groups of the era declining 
to participate in something apparently 
known as toytown. So it goes. Nevertheless, Climb 
Aboard My Roundabout! is surely an invitation that 
very few late Sixties pop aficionados will be able to 
resist, and a chance for those of us of a certain age to 
climb those blue remembered hills once more and 
bask in the golden glow of childhood memory. 


DAVID WELLS 
June 2022 


“Skeleton And The Roundabout’ — yeah, that was a weird sort of thing. 
look back at those days and | think, ‘Qh!’ | cringe because it's so strange, you 
know. Gut then | think that was better because it was straight, not caring 
what anybody else thought about it, you know, which is a good thing. 
| still like all those Idle Race songs, but | just Find them so weird!" 


ON WITH THE SHOW 


Jef Lynne looking back ot The Idle Race 


In the late Seventies, the Electric Light Orchestra established themselves 
as major league players with the double LP Out Of The Blue, containing 
Such amiable toytown vignettes as ‘Mr. Blue Sky’ and ‘The Diary Of Horac« 
Wimp’. Curiously, this was largely a rehash of a songwriting direction that 
Jeff Lynne had unsuccessfully pursued a decade earlier as leader of 
Birmingham hopefuls The Idle Race, best remembered for near-hit ‘The 
Skeleton And The Roundabout’, Represented here by the much less 
familiar mono mix (with a different ending and additional backing vocals), 
this highly commercial, vaudeville-meets-psych-pop March 1968 single 
featured a fabulously comic lyric, a hugely contagious chorus, Jeff's 
endearing “skellington” mispronunciation and even a woozy approximation 
of the theme tune to popular tea-time TV show The Magic Roundabout 
(“No pastiche was intended”, insists fellow band member Roger Pritchard. 
“That's just the way the song evolved. We were trying to convey a 
fairground image.”). The B-side, incidentally, was ‘Knocking Nails Into My 


House’, another Lynne composition that was covered by fellow West Midlanders (Ambrose) Slade. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 

Original release: 7”, Fontana TF 964, 9/68 

Fronted by lead singer and lyricist Peter Daltrey, 
Kaleidoscope announced themselves to a largely 
uninterested world in September 1967 with ‘Flight 
From Ashiya’, a sublime rewrite of ‘New York Mining 
Disaster 1941’, That Bee Gees influence was also 
evident on debut LP Tangerine Dream, an essential 
period piece containing ambitious story songs like 
‘Mr. Small The Watch Repairer Man’ and lengthy album 
closer ‘The Sky Children’. But neither the LP nor 


stand-alone single ‘A Dream For Julie’ made an impact, : 


leaving the band to try again with the almost 
indecently commercial singalong ‘Jenny Artichoke’, 
whose failure to chart still mystifies Daltrey. “Uenny 


Artichoke’ should have been a Top Ten hit. It was 
played to death on the radio, we heard people singing 
it in the streets... it was perfect.” 


+ Original release: 7° Spat SRL 1003, 2/68 


The first of our seemingly innocuous - crushingly 


: banal, even - toytown ditties with a dubious subtext, 


the crudely misogynistic ‘Cuddly Toy’ was a Harry 
Nilsson song that, in addition to appearing on his LP 
Pandemonium Shadow Show, was recorded by The 
Monkees, with Davy Jones’ chirpy vocals enhancing 
the song's vaudevillian feel. In England, DJ Mark 
Roman and Fruit Machine (at that stage a Southern 
Music studio-only project featuring in-house 
producer/musician Barry Kingston and three members 
of Surrey band The Walham Green East Wapping 
Steam Beating, Carpet Cleaning, Rodent And Boggit 
Exterminating Association ~ all three, including singer 


t 


Stephen Gould, were later involved with Rare Bird) 
both picked up on the track’s commercial 
possibilities, and their rival cover versions were issued 
in February 1968. Nilsson later admitted that the song 
was written as a put-down of a promiscuous girl who'd 
taken part in “a Hell's Angels gang-bang”. “There were 
a lot of double entendres and innuendoes going 
around, but | ignored all that stuff", Mike Nesmith 
once commented. “I liked ‘Cuddly Toy’ because | took 
it at face value.” 


THE KINKS Phenomenal Cat 
Original release: LP, The Kinks Are The Village Green Preservation Society (Pye NSPL 18233, 
11/68) 

Inspired by Dylan Thomas's day-in-the-life-of-a-village 
Under Milk Wood (featuring such characters as Polly 
Garter and Captain Cat), The Kinks Are The Village 
Green Preservation Society is, as Ray Davies has 
observed, one of the most successful unsuccessful 
albums of all time. Certainly Pye didn’t seem to be 
paying too much attention to it at the time, with the 
charming ‘Phenomenal Cat’ incorrectly spelt on the 
original cover, Ray’s tale of an inscrutable, much- 
travelled, Buddha-like feline who, having discovered 
the Meaning of Life during a trip to Hong Kong, 


THE KINKS 
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: decides to spend the rest of his days eating himself 
; to eternity has been posited in some quarters as 
: allegorical. In Toytown, though, it’s simply a song 
; about a gluttonous cat. Fum, fum, diddle-um di... 


: THE ALAN BOWN! Little Lesley 
: Oripinal release; 7, MGM MGM 1387, 3/68 


Like so many British soul/R&B club acts, The Alan 
Bown Set underwent a musical re-evaluation in the 
summer of 1967. Their contract with Pye had expired, 


: and with no hits from five singles, their label saw no 


reason to renew it. Instead, the band soaked up the 


H new sounds, adopted the voguish Carnaby Street look 


(several members started to wear kaftans), wrote to 
the music papers in praise of The Bee Gees and 


i penned a batch of new songs inspired by the Spirit of 
: the Age. Signing to the MGM label, flower power pop 
; merchants The Alan Bown! were relaunched in October 


1967 with ‘Toyland’ b/w ‘Technicolour Dream’, although 
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follow-up coupling ‘Story Book’ b/w ‘Little Lesley’ was 
even more impressive. ‘Little Lesley’ was co-written by 
guitarist Tony Catchpole (who'd worked a few years 
earlier in The Beatles’ fan club office, where his duties 
included forging the group's signatures for fan 
requests) and the band’s exceptional lead singer Jess 
Roden. 


THE PICADILLY LINE 

Emily Small (The Huge World Thereof) 

Origival release: 7°, CBS 2958, 9/67 

The Picadilly Line - nomenclature that hid Simon and 
Garfunkel-style folk-pop duo Rod Edwards and Roger 
Hand - were a regular attraction on the burgeoning 
underground London scene, appearing regularly at 
venues like UFO, Middle Earth and the 
Marquee. Managed by Roy Guest, in the 
spring of 1967 they signed with CBS, 
who begrudgingly took another of 
Guest's acts, Al Stewart, in order 
to seal the deal. June debut 
single ‘At The Third Stroke’ was 
followed by the deliciously fey 
‘Emily Small (The Huge World 
Thereof)’, which appeared ahead 
of the LP The Huge World Of Emily 
Small. Housed in gorgeous period 
artwork, the set's Swinging London 
psych-pop sensibilities were embellished 

by Donovan's arranger John Cameron, leading a team 
of crack session musicians that 4ncluded Nicky 
Hopkins and Harold McNair. 


“Emily Small" 
C.B.S. Rocords 


PICADILLY 
LINE 


Management: Roy Guest & James Lloyd 


6 Parkway, WW. Tel; 01-485 5484 


Hounslow-based trio Friday's Chyld cut some 
a mid-1967 demos before signing to Decca, at 
~s } which juncture they changed their name to 
/ Fire. One of their earliest Decca recordings 
/ (19th August, to be precise) was the 
/ whimsical ‘Man in The Teapot’, rescued from a 
Southern Music songwriter’s acetate from 
classically-trained young guitarist Jules Freedman. 
However, the recording was left on the shelf after 
Decca decided to go with two Lambert songs, 
‘Father's Name Is Dad’ and ‘Treacle Toffee World’, as 
the band’s debut single. They severed their ties with 
Decca after the label turned down several Lambert- 
penned songs as a potential follow-up, and Fire were 
instead forced to issue two songs written by their 
managers/publisher, ‘Round The Gum Tree’ and ‘Toothy 
Ruthie’, as their second single. Meanwhile, Decca 
signed Freedman as a solo act, issuing an LP (My 
Name Is J. A, Freedman, | Also Sing) that included his 
version of ‘Dance With The Man In The Teapot’, as the 
song had now been retitled. 


y 


i 


JOHN CARTER and MICKEY 
KEE 


Wot originally released, recorded 1969 

Employed on a nine-to-five basis 
by Denmark Street publishing 
company Southern Music, Ivy 
League/Flower Pot Men 
mastermind John Carter was 
implicated in a bewildering 
number of late Sixties/early 
Seventies releases, either as a 
songwriter, performer or vocalist. 
Indeed, he was so prolific that 
some of his finest work during 
that period fell by the wayside. 
Written by Southern Music 
guitarist and regular Carter 
collaborator Mickey Keen (who, 
together with his flatmates Alex 
Harvey and Elaine Paige, was also 
employed in the London 
production of Hair), John sang 
lead vocals on ‘Mr. Light’, a 
delicious toytown pop offering 
replete with clinking milk bottles 
and giggling squirrels. And let’s be 
honest, who can resist a giggling 
squirrel? 


CLIFFORD T WARD 


Original release: LP, Home Thoughts (Charisma CAS 1066, 4/73) 

Clifford T. Ward's second album, Home Thoughts 
attracted plenty of plaudits from the weekly pop 
papers, with ‘Gaye’ (concurrently released as a single), 
‘The Traveller’ and the breathtaking ‘Home Thoughts 
From Abroad’ receiving most of the attention. But 
Ward's sense of humour and love of words saw him 
regularly venture into more playful territory. One of 
the album's less celebrated songs was ‘The Dubious 
Circus Company’, inspired by a short story he’d 


written about a murderous band 
of crooks who, under cover of 


countryside looking for victims. 
“They con people into coming 
back late at night, whereupon 
they have this system similar to 
the sailors who used to shangha 
people into the navy - the press 
gang system”, he explained. 
“They entice people back late at 
night, they get them in an 
enclosed situation, and they dc 
them in...” 


Not oriinally released alternative version of 7” Belge: 
Philips 6021 O67, 2/73 

In 1972, Jan Olofsson - a well- 
known rock photographer in 
charge of Miki Dallon’s Young 
Blood International imprint - 
signed young songwriter Tony 
Taylor to his publishing company 
Aark Music. Keen to pick up the 
baton dropped by Mark Wirtz, 
Taylor envisaged a children's- 
themed concept album. Saddled 
with the literal group name Kidrock, he cut ‘ice Crean 
Man’ - another toytown pop song with a mildly 
disturbing subtext (“Ice cream man, he’s a funny 
man... waiting in the dark outside the park”). First 
issued in Belgium in February 1973, ‘ice Cream Man’ 
appeared later that year in The Netherlands and the 
UK - although as we'll see, it was actually the second 
Kidrock single issued in Britain. Represented here by 
an alternative, acetate-only mix, ‘ice Cream Man’ 


attracted little attention at the time. However, both it 


and another Kidrock tune, ‘Auntie Annie’s Place’, wer« 
included on 1990 compilation Circus Days, albeit witt 


being a circus troupe, roamed the 
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fictitious group names (Clover and Stars) and date 
(1967) to make it more appealing to the psych-pop 
community. 


WIMPLE WINCH 

Not erigualty released. recorded 5/68 

After two EMI singles, Manchester group Just Four 
Men morphed into Wimple Winch in early 1966 while 
becoming house band at a Stockport club gloomily 
christened the Sinking Ship. Signing to Fontana, they 
issued three further singles - climaxing with 
ambitious January 1967 45 ‘Rumble On Mersey Square 
South’ - before a fire at the Sinking Ship cost the 
group their equipment. They struggled on briefly 
before breaking up in mid-1967, although three 
members of the quartet - Dee Christopoulos (vocals, 
guitar), Barry Ashall (bass) and Larry King (drums) - did 
reconvene in May 1968 to demo some new material, 
including the lo-fi but gorgeous ‘Lollipop Minds’. 


WORLD OF 02 


Original release: 7°, Deram BM 187, 5/68 

Formed in January 1968, World Of Oz comprised 
various members of the Birmingham group scene: 
lead singer/guitarist Chris Evans and drummer David 
Reay were ex-Mayfair Set, bassist Tony Clarkson had 
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been with The Way Of Life and Wages Of Sin, while 
guitarist/organist David Kubinec had been playing in 
Germany with The Pieces Of Mind. Despite that hard- 
gigging rock background, they were almost a concept 
band in terms of their adherence to tales of 
childhood whimsy, with Chris Evans even renamed 
Christopher Robin. May 1968 debut ‘The Muffin Man’ 
was backed by ‘Peter's Birthday (Black And White 
Rainbows)’, which featured the unimpeachably fine 
line “they drank his health in orangeade” before the 
birthday boy overdoses on cake and has a nightmare 
in which his limbs are cut off by gingerbread men. 
Follow-up singles ‘King Croesus’ and ‘Willows’ Harp’ 
were joined by a self-titled, toytown-defining LP, 
housed in a striking front cover design and bearing a 
sleeve-note from pop pundit Jonathan King (depicted 
on the cover in a green velvet hat). Geoff Nicholls 
(who'd replaced Kubinec in late 1968) later turned up 
in Black Sabbath. 


TONY HAZZARD 
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: TONY HAZZARD Ha! Ha! Said The Clown 
Original release: LP, Jony Hazzard Sings Tooy Hazzard (CBS $ 63608, 9/69) 

: Gun-for-hire songwriter Tony Hazzard penned 

} numerous late Sixties hits for The Hollies (‘Listen To 

: Me’), The Tremeloes (‘Hello World’), Lulu (‘Me, The 

} Peaceful Heart’) and Herman's Hermits ("You Won't Be 
: Leaving’). In 1969, his publisher Gerry Bron decided to 
? assemble the LP Tony Hazzard Sings Tony Hazzard, 

: which largely comprised Tony's original songwriting 

} demos. The set included a couple of songs, ‘Ha! Ha! 

: Said The Clown’ (also covered by The Yardbirds) and 

: ‘Fox On The Run’, that had been Top Five hits for fellow 
: Bron act Manfred Mann. Here we feature Tony's 

: original, unretouched demo of the former. “The only 
thing | didn’t like about the Manfred version is that 

} the Mellotron was rather sharp”, he says. “But my 

: original demo is quite different - | dida 

; Hungarlan/East European thing. Actually it wasn’t 

: about a clown, but rather a comic in a nightclub...” 


! ‘TIM ANDREWS Sad Simon Lives Again 


Original release: 7°, Parloghone R 5656, 12/67 

One of those singers who percolated through the 
Sixties UK pop scene without quite breaking through, 
the Battersea-born Chris Andrews had, like Steve 
Marriott and future Monkee Davy Jones, played the 
Artful Dodger in stage adaptations of Lionel Bart's 
Oliver. He then became lead singer with unsigned 
freakbeat combo The Gremlins before transferring to 
the higher-profile Fleur De Lys, where he also sang 
‘Reflections Of Charles Brown’, issued in the group 
name Rupert's People. In late 1967 he embarked on a 
solo career as Tim Andrews to avoid confusion with 
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‘Yesterday Man’ hit-maker and Adam 
Faith/Sandie Shaw songwriter Chris. 
His first solo single was the 
tremulous ‘Sad Simon Lives Again’, 
penned by South African songwriter 
Mike Noble. Further 45s followed, 
including a cover of Nirvana's ‘Tiny 
Goddess’ that somehow managed 
to be even more lushly ornate than 
the original, An accomplished 
songwriter, Andrews went on to 
work with David Essex and Roger 
Daltrey before another stab at solo 
stardom in the late Seventies as 
Decca signing Kris Ryder. 


THE MINDBENDERS 

Unele Joe, The Ice Cream Man 
Original release: 7”, Fontana TF 961, 8/68 

Following their split with Wayne 
Fontana, The Mindbenders struck gold 
with their first post-Wayne release, ‘A 
Groovy Kind Of Love’, a huge hit on 
both sides of the Atlantic in 1966. But 
they were unable to repeat the feat, 
despite a flurry of singles that 
included the catchy but lyrically 
dubious ‘Schoolgirl’, penned by fellow 
Mancunian Graham Gouldman. In 
March 1968 GG briefly joined the band, 
and he was responsible for penning 
August A-side ‘Uncle Joe, The Ice 
Cream Man’, arranged by future Led 
Zeppelin man John Paul Jones. It might 
be a point of view that he reached 
retrospectively, but guitarist and 
singer Eric Stewart claims that he 
hated the song even at the time, 
remembering it as “the low point of all 
Mindbenders recordings. As we were 
recording it at Olympic Studios, Mick 


TOMORROW NIGHT 


THE 


MUSIC-BOX 


7 p.m. to Midnight 
e — 
TUES., HAY 1 
HIT RECORDERS 
THE 


IDLE RACE 


THURS., MAY 23 
THE 


CORTINAS 


MEMBERS NOTICE 
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Jagger popped his head around the 
door of the booth where | was doing 
the lead vocal and said, ‘Jesus 
Christ, Eric, what are you doing crap 
like this for?!"" 


THE CORTINAS 

Phoebe’s Flower Shop 

Original release: 7°, Polydor $6255, 5/68 

Based around siblings Paul and Nigel 
Griggs (later to find success with 
Guys'n'Dolls and Split Enz 
respectively), Hatfield group The 
Cortinas cut their first demos in 
October 1966 at Studio Sound in 
Hitchin (with aspiring producer Mike 
Swain, who performed a similar role 
a couple of years later for Forever 
Amber). However, their only 
commercial release was ‘Phoebe’s 
Flower Shop’, written by Graham Dee 
and Brian Potter, a partnership also 
responsible for singles by Tony Rivers, 
Fleur de Lys and Sharon Tandy. Issued 
by Polydor in May 1968, ‘Phoebe's 
Flower Shop’ - lovestruck young man 
fancies his chances with comely flower- 
seller, only to discover the incorrigible 
flirt is already married with four 
children ~ failed to sell despite the 
support of Radio One. By the end of the 
year, The Cortinas had ditched their 
rather dated name to become Octopus. 


PERSIMMON'S PECULIAR 
SHADES Coplington 

Oripinal release: 7°, Major Miner WIM 554, 2/68 

Formed in February 1966, Shades Of 
Blue were four British soldiers 
stationed at an army camp in the 
town of Detmold, West Germany: 
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Mick Trewhella (lead guitar), Howie Dutton (rhythm 
guitar), Fred Bowes (bass) and Roger Pollard (drums). 
The Ministry of Defence held a beat group 
competition to persuade civilians that they could 
join up and still play this pop music malarkey. Having 
won their local heat, Shades Of Blue also triumphed 
at the final, held in April 1967 at BBC Playhouse in 
London, and judged by a panel of DJs that included 
David Jacobs and Keith Fordyce. The band's status 
as official Army Pop Group led to them being signed 
by Major Minor. Recorded at Chappell Studios, the 
group - renamed Permission’s Peculiar Shades to 
avoid confusion with an 
American band called Shades Of 


‘Coplington’, a vignette + Colour Sergeant 
concerning a Camberwick Green- 
style village community, in . ‘ 
February 1968, By then Bowes ahend aera {1 ¢¢ 

had been posted elsewhere, and porcine 
Pete Lingard came in on lead offex ’ 
guitar, with Trewhella switching ure ny 
to rhythm and Dutton swapping 
to bass. yorth hears als 


WEST COAST 


Blue - issued the self-written CONSORTIUM 


WEST COAST CONSORTIUM 


Original release; 7°, Pye 7W 17482, 3/68 
One of many examples of late Sixties Britpop’s 
fascination with the military (Sgt. Pepper, S. F. Sorrov 
Bowie's ‘Little Bombardier’, The Kinks’ ‘Tin Soldier 
Man’, Elton's newly-recovered ‘Regimental Sgt. Zippo 
etc), ‘Colour Sergeant Lillywhite’ was recorded - 
somewhat reluctantly ~ by North London harmony poy 
act West Coast Consortium. The band were irked to 
be told to record a song written by a friend (Gordon 
Gray, subsequently to pen Fluff's single ‘Holly 
Golightly’) of their new producer 
Jack Dorsey, but their main beef 
was with Dorsey's production. 
“We thought it was a good song, 
but we hated the end result”, 
oral Kt says guitarist Geoff Simpson. 
“There was too much reverb, the 
y vocal was too high in the mix, and 
7 there were loads of other minor 
technical defects that we felt 
. we could have been avoided without 
ne too much trouble.” After its 
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release, the band - now known simply as Consortium - 
were paired with Pye’s head of A&R Cyril Stapleton, 
who oversaw their next single, Top Twenty hit ‘All The 
Love In The World’. 


THE HERD 

Original release: 7”, Fontana TF 925, 3/68 

After replacing future Rod Stewart manager Billy Gaff, 
the Howard Blaikley songwriting team restructured 
The Herd, promoting cherubic-looking guitarist Peter 
Frampton to lead singer over organist Andy Bown. 
Equally importantly, they became the group's chief 
songwriters, penning a trio of hit singles ~ ‘From The 
Underworld’, ‘Paradise Lost’, ‘| Don’t Want Our Loving 
To Die’ - that helped elevate a reluctant Frampton to 
‘Face of ‘68’ pin-up status. Meanwhile, Bown and 
Frampton were developing as a songwriting team, with 
the highly commercial ‘Our Fairy Tale’ relegated to the 
flip of ‘| Don’t Want Our Loving To Die’. By the time 
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that Swedish band Tages had reworked ‘Our Fairy Tale’ 
as ‘Halcyon Days’, The Herd had broken away from 
Howard Blaikley to issue their first self-penned A-side, 
‘Sunshine Cottage’. The single flopped, and Frampton 
was gone within weeks to join Steve Marriott in 
Humble Pie. 


HETHERINGTON 

Original release: 7°, MoWest MW 3007, 7/73 

From Purley near Croydon, John Hetherington had 
been guitarist and singer with Bent Frame, who 
recorded (with Roger Daltrey as producer) in mid- 
1969; ‘It's Only Me’ appeared alongside Hendrix and 
The Who cuts on Backtrack Seven: Mixed Bag, a 
collection of Track Records-owned odds and ends, 
Hetherington then hooked up with producer and 
former Spectrum man Tony Atkins, re-recording ‘It’s 
Only Me’ as his first solo single, issued by RCA in June 
1970. Singles for Decca (under the dire pseudonym 


“HETHERINGTONS 
TEENAGI 
LOVE SONG 


Aitch) and Uni followed before he signed in 1973 to the 
short-lived British production company arm of MoWest 
(a Tamla Motown venture) and relaunched with the 
gorgeous, Bee Gees-style ‘Teenage Love Song’. Produced 
by Tim Rice’s regular studio foil Roger Watson, ‘Teenage 
Love Song’ looked sure to become a summer pop hit 
after receiving blanket airplay from Radio Luxembourg, 
but somehow missed out. It was his first and last 
MoWest release, and though he subsequently signed to 
Melanie's label Neighborhood, Hetherington doesn’t 
seem to have recorded after 1975. 


THE MIRAGE 
Not originally released, recorded late 1967/early 1968 
Signed by Beatles publisher Dick James, Beatles 


obsessives The Mirage - whose rhythm section was used 


by Elton John on his psychedelic pop-era demos - liked 
good story song. Their cast of characters included jilted 
bride Ramona Biair, Katherine (a slightly simple-minded 
individual who amused herself on railway station 
platforms by counting raindrops), the nondescript Enid 
Germaine and poor old Mrs. Busby, who died without 
signing her will ~ which, to her husband’s chagrin, 
apparently meant that all her money went to charity 
(surely if she died intestate, everything would 
automatically have gone to her family?). Here, though, 
we turn the toytown spotlight on anthropomorphic 
geezer Ebaneezer Beaver. The song was first cut in late 
1967/early 1968 as an acoustic demo (the version we 
feature herein) before a full band recording in March 
1968 that only survives in execrable sound quality. The 
band revisited it in their next incarnation as Jawbone, by 
which point the song had been retitled ‘Jeremiah’s 
Dream’. 


THE NEXT COLLECTION 


Not originally issued deme, recorded circa 4/67 

Formed by schoolfriends, in March 1967 The Next 
Collection appeared at the London final (won by Mitcharr 
group Mud, years away from finding their tiger feet) of the 
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national Search For Sound competition, held at the 
Silver Blades Ice Rink in Streatham. That achievement 
led to a demo session with owner/engineer Vic Keary at 
Maximum Sound Studios, where the band recorded two 
original songs including ‘A Fairy Tale’. The sentiments of 
the song are more grim than Grimm, with mother 
reading a bedtime story to a clearly terrified child 
(“Someone knocking at the door, don’t let him in”) 
dreading the return of his hard-as-nails father. An 
impressed Keary took the teenagers under his wing, 
producing their debut album, recorded as The Moving 
Finger before a last-minute change of name to Second 
Hand. Featuring a heavier remake of ‘A Fairy Tale’, 
Reality emerged in March 1969, with second LP Death 
May Be Your Santa Claus appearing in 1971 on Keary’s 
own Mushroom label. 


BARRY WIGLEY 
Original release: 7”, French Taba RU 8016, 1972 
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British ex-pats Majority One were fairly active sur le 
Continent in the early Seventies, releasing a number of 
singles as well as an album, none of which appeared in 
the UK. They were also involved in various 
pseudonymous releases and solo projects issued in 
their adopted France. A quartet of singles credited to 
Black Label were followed by a brace of 45s (including 
the great ‘Birds Must Learn To Fly’) as Rocky Cabbage. 
They also recorded a version of ‘Soley Soley’ with 
group member Barry Wigley’s wife Jo Ann (an ex- 
Playboy Club bunny girl) on lead vocals, while Barry 
and Jo Ann also recorded as a duo. However, Barry's 
most interesting release during this period was 
probably ‘Brother Jack’, the fey, Teenage Opera-style 
B-side of his 1972 solo single ‘Walk On The Grass’. 


THE GOOD TIME LOSERS 


Original release: 7°, Foatana TF 791, 2/67 

Occasionally confused by collectors with pre-Jason 
Crest band The Good Thing Brigade, Coventry band 
The Good Time Losers were initially The Little Darlings, 
long-haired R&B merchants who'd been picked up by 
Southern Music in late 1964. They released the original 
version of Carter/Lewis classic ‘Little Bit 0’ Soul’ 
before changing their name to The Sensations in time 
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for a May 1966 single. With the advent of flower 
power, a slightly revised line-up adopted the more 
voguishly silly moniker The Good Time Losers (which 
meant that a subsequent Southern Music signing, Bill 
Nile’s Goodtime Band, were forced to abbreviate their 
name for their own vinyl releases). An odd tale of an 
amorous young male whose romantic intentions are 
inadvertently thwarted by a CND protest gathering, 
‘Trafalgar Square’ was written by Private Eye 
writer/cartoonist and Kinks associate Barry Fantoni, 
fresh from fronting BBC1's youth culture showcase A 
Whole Scene Going. The band’s line-up at the time of 
‘Trafalgar Square’ was John Darby (vocals), Colin 
Delaney (lead guitar), Al Waites (rhythm guitar), Terry 
Wyatt (bass) and Chris Hunt (drums). 


THE NEW GENERATION 


Original release: 7°, Spark SAL 1000, 2/68 

Based in the Stoke-on-Trent area, The Mysteries were 
lain Sutherland (vocals, guitar), Chris Kemp (organ), 
Pete McLennan (bass) and John ‘Crow’ Wright (drums). 
They subsequently turned professional as The New 
Generation, but McLennon left to join the Hong Kong 
police force (well, why not?) and was replaced by lain’s 
younger brother Gavin. In late 1967 they signed a 
publishing deal with Southern Music and began 
recording for the company's newly-inaugurated label 
Spark. fain's mysterious ‘Sadie And Her Magic Mr. 
Galahad’ (which opened “She gave her toys away one 
day”, but probably peaked with the onomatopoeic 
exclamation “brrr, it’s cold” - not often you hear “brr” 
in a song) became Spark's first single in February 1968, 
but failed to chart despite the band plugging it on a 
John Peel session. Follow-up ‘Smokey Blue’s Away’ 
(released as A New Generation after Swedish band The 
New Generation complained) did become a Top Forty 
hit, but two further 45s (the second credited to The 
Baby) failed to establish the band as major 
contenders. lain and Gavin then came down to London 
and signed to Island as The Sutherland Brothers. 


MORNING GLORY 

Original release: 7°, Chapter One CH 148, 5/71 

Another important figure in the soft white underbelly 
of the 1960s British music industry, Birmingham 
musician Peter Lee Stirling wrote singles for The 
Merseybeats (including Top Five hit ‘I Think Of You’), 
Frankie Vaughan and Kathy Kirby. By the early 
Seventies he was primarily working as a session 
singer, often for fellow songwriter Les Reed’s Chapter 
One label, where he was the brains behind various 
pseudonymous singles, with a late 1971 proto-glam 
single as The Doggs following on from a brace of 
releases credited to Morning Glory. The second of 
these coupled two songs penned by Tin Tin’s Steve 
Kipner, with B-side ‘Marjory Daw’ based on the 
children’s nursery rhyme. On the face of it, the rhyme 
celebrated two children on a playground see-saw, 
although it had less innocent origins: it had been sung 
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by rich kids to taunt the poorer children, forced to 
earn a living in Victorian workhouses (“See-saw, 
Margery Daw, Johnny shall have a new master/He shall 
earn but a penny a day because he can’t work any 
faster”). 


Not originally released, recorded 1969 

Marquee Club regulars since the summer of 1966, The 
Syn gradually moved away from their Tamia roots to 
embrace flower power and psychedelia with 
‘Flowerman’ and ‘14 Hour Technicolour Dream’, a 
coupling that became their second single for Deram in 
September 1967. The band developed an extremely 
theatrical stage act, dressing as flowers and 
brandishing various horticultural props as they 
performed mini pop-operas like ‘The Gardener And The 


7 


Flowers’. However, they collapsed in late 1967/early 
1968, with guitarist Peter Banks and bassist Chris 
Squire peeling away to form the group that became 
Yes. Lead singer Steve Nardelli and The Syn’s 
classically-trained keyboardist Andrew Pryce Jackman 
continued to write together, and Jackman oversaw an 
orchestrated recording of their song ‘The Last 
Performance Of The Royal Regimental Very Victorious 
And Valiant Band’ that featured a suitably precise, 
very English vocal from Denny Ward. 


MAJORITY ONE 

Original release: LP, Majority One (Waly Jolly LP) 5109, 1971) 

The Majority almost topped the UK singles chart in 
late 1968, but only as Barry Ryan's backing group on 
‘Eloise’. Unfortunately their own releases had flopped 
every time, with no less than eight singles for Decca - 
including songs donated by Ray Davies and the Gibb 
brothers - failing to make a mark. After backing Ryan 
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eg 


fees 
MAJORITY ONE 
and singing DJ Tony Blackburn, in 1969 they moved to 
France. Their new manager wanted to add a female 
singer and suggested they rename themselves 
Majority One, and while they rejected the additional 
vocalist idea, the new name stuck. A run of non-UK 
singles appeared in various territories, with ‘Because | 
Love’ becoming a hit in Italy in the summer of 1971, 
subsequently reaching No. 8 in The Netherlands and 
also charting elsewhere. A self-titled album (also a 
non-UK issue) was duly rushed out, featuring such 
winsome delights as ‘Rainbow Rocking Chair’, penned 
by the group's rhythm guitarist Robert Long. 


KEITH WEST 

Excerpt From “A Teenage Opera” 

Original release: 7°, Parloghane A 9623, 7/67 

The Citizen Kane of toytown pop. After myriad low- 
profile studio adventures, Mark Wirtz was appointed 
in-house independent producer at EMI with effect 
from Ist January 1967. Wirtz picked up the band 
Tomorrow the following month after seeing them at 
trendy Kensington club Blaises, but his own artistic 
ambitions were ignited after he allegedly had a dream 
about an elderly grocer, only appreciated by the village 


CLIMB ABOARD MY ROUNDABOUT! 


= theme from 


A TEENAGE 


‘Grocer Jack’, Wirtz asked Tomorrow frontman Keith 
West to write a lyric. “It took me two hours to write 
the words”, West recalled. “When | sang it in the 
studio, | thought it was a demo..." When Wirtz unveiled 
the finished track, the EMI hierarchy were apoplectic 
~ a hugely expensive, four-minute classical/pop fusion 
single featuring a gaggle of stage school munchkins 


? and the lead singer of one of those weirdo 
: underground psychedelic bands? Preposterous. 


Nevertheless, ‘Excerpt From “A Teenage Opera” - 
lionised by pundits half-a-century later as Phil Spector 


: scoring Camberwick Green - was issued in late July 


1967, credited (apparently without his prior 


: knowledge) to Keith West. Against the singer's 

; expectations - “I didn’t think it would sell a single 

} copy” ~ it became a huge hit, and Wirtz was deluged 
; with enquiries about when the complete Teenage 

: Opera would be ready... 
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SCRUGG Lavender Popcorn 

Original release; 7", Pye 7H 17551, 6/68 

Johannesburg-born singer/songwriter John Kongos 
came to London in April 1966, cutting an 
undistinguished solo single before returning home, 
where he put together Floribunda Rose. Returning to 
London in mid-1967, he and his new band issued the 
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“Here's a Cockney singer who reminds me of Anthony Newley and Tommy 
Steele, which can’t be bad. Me sings with a mild beat, about ordinary things 
like a Rubber Gand, an Uncle Arthur, and about a romance which started 
on Sunday and he promised to Love You Till Tuesday... Yes, we have 
another Tony Mewley here all right. A very promising talent.” 

New Musical Express review of David Bowie's debut album, June 1967 


45 ‘Linda Loves Linda’ before taking a new name that 
was inspired by banjo player Earl Scruggs. With Kongos 
on lead vocals and guitar, Chris Demetriou on 
keyboards, Jack Russell on bass and future session 
man Henry Spinetti on drums, Scrugg released a trio 
of singles In the space of nine months, with second A- 
side ‘Lavender Popcorn’ (immediately covered in 
America by ‘Liar, Liar’ hit-makers The Castaways) 
written by Scott English. Also responsible for ‘Hi-Ho 
Silver Lining’ (“embarrassing shit”, he'd later claim) 
and ‘Bend Me Shape Me’, English had previously 
authored Searchers single ‘Popcorn, Double Feature’, 
SO maybe he was aiming for some kind of popcorn- 
related concept album? A tantalising thought... 


AMBROSE SLADE 

Knocking Nails Into My House 

Original release: LP, Beginnings (Fontana STL $492, 5/69) 

Though a largely paradisical place, toytown does have 
its occasional traumas, and the sight of young Noddy 
and his skinhead pals stomping through their 
neighbours’ back gardens while bashing their 
instruments and shouting at the top of their voices 
can be slightly alarming to some of the more elderly 
residents. Still, we have to remember that it’s largely 
down to youthful high-spiritedness rather than 
anything of a more malevolent nature. Here Noddy - 
often to be found wearing Rupert Bear trousers - and 
his eager band of helpers grab hold of a little ditty 
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penned by their nervous young friend Jeffrey and give 
it a bit of a kicking, It’s easy to be judgmental, of 
course, but we need to bear in mind that Noddy 
comes from a broken home ~ and if Jeffrey's words 
are anything to go by, it might well be Noddy who 
broke it. 


JIGSAW 

Original release: 7°, Musie Factory CUB 4, 9/68 

When The Alan Bown! were 
relaunched in the autumn of 1967, 
their first 45 under their slightly 
revised identity was initially intended 
to be ‘Technicolour Dream’ (a track 
slightly indebted to recent Keith hit 
‘98.6'), backed by ‘Mr, Job’, a Kinks- 
style character vignette about a 
Jobsworth. However, the band then 
came up with the highly commercial 
‘Toyland’, which relegated 
‘Technicolour Dream’ to the B-side 
and left ‘Mr. Job’ unemployed. The 
song was therefore passed over to 
the band’s MGM/Music Factory 


? exaggerate 
: his natural 


labelmates, Coventry band Jigsaw, who gave it a more 
playful treatment and released it as their second 


H single in September 1968. Largely based around the 


songwriting partnership of organist Clive Scott and 


: drummer Des Dyer, Jigsaw recorded extensively over 
$ the next few years, finally achieving a commercial 


breakthrough when ‘Sky High’ reached the UK Top Ten 
in late 1975. 


: DAVID BOWIE 
Gcigial release: UP, Band Bowie (Deram SMU 1007, 6/67) 


By early 1967, David Bowie's prime influences were two 
unlikely bedfellows: Velvet Underground leader Lou 
Reed and Hackney-born showbiz all-rounder Anthony 
Newley. Loopy Lou won out during an April 1967 
recording session with The Riot Squad (see elsewhere), 


: but the influence of Newley ~ one of the few early 


Sixties ae 7 7 
British pop ; ’ 
stars to 


London 
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accent rather than hide it - was in the ascendency on 
David's concurrently-recorded, self-titled debut 
album, released on the same day as Sgt. Pepper. The 
set opened with ‘Uncle Arthur’, the tragicomic tale of 
an ageing mummy's boy who, like Bowie at the time, 
“follows Batman”. The song was a child’s-eye view of 
adult relationships that recalls the adolescent 
narrator in another work that influenced Bowie, Keith 
Waterhouse’s 1957 debut novel There Is A Happy Land, 
although Waterhouse’s Uncle Mad was a decidedly 
more dangerous character than the hapless Arthur. 


TIM 
Oripinal release; 7”, Pye 7N 17451, 1/68 

One of the most fascinating examples of British 
toytown pop, ‘The Bitter Thoughts Of Little Jane’ was 
the work of Liverpool teenager Stephen 
Murray, better known as Timon 
(later amended to Tymon 
Dogg). Aided by 
producer/arranger Jerry 
Martin and a gaggle of 
session men that included 
John Paul Jones and (the 
singer believes) Jimmy 
Page, ‘Bitter Thoughts Of 
Little Jane’ revelled in its 


kindergarten theme, with a Urreapshe™ or 
music box melody, simpering ~ pare 


strings and lisping vocals. A- 

cursory listen might suggest the song 

was pure candyfloss, but the lyrics of an abused, 
disturbed child wreaking violence on her playmates 
are astonishingly brutal for a pop single, and the song 
would take on a chilling relevance later in the year 
when eleven year old Mary Bell was convicted of the 
murders of two pre-school children. Only selling 127 
copies, the single was later dismissed by Timon, who 
carped that the record company “were trying to make 
me out like The Monkees”. As if that were a bad 
thing... 
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Astrona 


lan 


Fickle 
Lizzie Anne 


Cellophane 


Mary~-Jane 


_) ASTRONAUT ALAN and THE PLANETS 


Original release: 7°, German Vogue OV 14904, 7/69 

After the collapse of his grandiose Teenage Opera 
plan, cash-strapped auteur Mark Wirtz worked on a 
project suggested by veteran German music publisher 
Rudi Lindt. Wirtz held the caper in low regard, and only 
agreed to become involved on the agreement that he 
and his fellow musicians remained anonymous (in fact 
the recordings revolved around Wirtz, guitarist Roger 
McKew, bassist Roger Favell and drummer Tat Meager, 
with vocal chores shared by a clutch of singers 
including Wirtz, Chas Mills, Miki Anthony and Kris Ife). 
Despite Wirtz’s misgivings, the project was actually 
quite a strong one, with the producer/composer's gift 
for catchy, concise melodies ideally suited to the 
three-minute bubblegum pop format. Recordings 
leaked out over a two-year period, with the first fruits 
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appearing in July 1969: ‘Fickle Lizzie-Anne’ b/w 
‘Cellophane Mary Jane’ was issued in Germany, France 
and Spain in the group name Astronaut Alan & The 
Planets, while a UK issue was credited to Fickle Finger. 
A European-only single was issued that same month 
as The Guards, but subsequent product would be 
credited to The Matchmakers. 


TUESDAY'S CHILDREN 

Not oripinally issued, recorded 5/68 

Between the summer of 1966 and late 1968, North 
London band Tuesday's Children released half-a-dozen 
singles through various labels before deciding to 
concentrate on the more lucrative and artistically 
satisfying album market, changing their name to Czar 
in time for a King Crimson-indebted debut LP. Those 
handful of Tuesday's Children 45s had included a 
couple of releases on for Pye, but their proposed third 
release for the label, the Kinks-style May 1968 


recording ‘Mr. Kipling’, failed to see the light of day. 
The song had been written by the band’s singer and 
guitarist, Mick Ware. “I wrote it as an advert for 
Kipling cakes”, he'd recall. “| wrote to them telling 
them that | had written this number, but they replied 
and told me that they didn’t want a tune for their ad, 
just a voice.” Despite its stillborn nature and the 
dubious presence of a kazoo solo, ‘Mr. Kipling’ 
confirms that Tuesday’s Children did make 
exceedingly good records. 


FRABJOY and RUNCIBLE SPOON 


Wot originally released, recorded c. 8/69 

Art school students Kevin Godley and Lol Creme had 
cut a single in late 1967 for CBS that was released 
under the daft group pseudonym The Yellow Bellow 
Room Boom, following which they became co- 
managed by old friend and successful songwriter 
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Graham Gouldman. In the spring of 1969, Gouldman 
recorded some tracks for his old producer Giorgio 
Gomelsky, who by that point had started his own 
record label, Marmalade. Helping out on backing 
vocals, Godley’s angelic falsetto attracted Gomelsky’s 
attention, and the entrepreneur offered Kevin and Lol 
the chance to make their own album -~ albeit saddling 
them with another daft pseudonym, Frabjoy and 
Runcible Spoon, and promoting them as Stockport's 
answer to Simon and Garfunkel. ‘I’m Beside Myself’ 
was issued as a single, but the album failed to emerge 
after Gomelsky spent the rent and did a runner. Some 
of the songs were resuscitated when Godley, Creme 
and Strawberry Studios owner Eric Stewart had a hit 
with ‘Neanderthal Man’, but the Beatles-esque ‘It’s 
The Best Seaside In The World’ was one of several 
tunes left on the cutting-room floor until their belated 
2022 release as Frabjous Days - another winner on the 
famous Grapefruit label. 


Original release: 7°, Deram OM 245, 3/69 

When not providing the self-proclaimed wireless- 
wizardry-while-you-wait, DJ Kenny Everett made 
occasional visits to the recording studio. He made his 
viny! debut in November 1965 with a single for Decca 
with Dave Cash, with whom he hosted a joint show on 
pirate station Radio London, before a coupling of 
Nilsson covers in 1968. His most interesting release, 
though, appeared just after he'd been given Radio 
One's prestigious Saturday morning show and had 
established himself as The Beatles’ favoured DJ 
(apologies to any Murray the K admirers out there). 
Issued by the hipsters at Deram, ‘Nice Time’ b/w ‘And 
Now For A Little Train Number’ was primarily intended 
to plug Everett's first serious (if that’s the right word) 
foray into television work, the Granada TV series Nice 
Time. Indeed, both sides of the single were co-written 
and co-produced by Everett's fellow Liverpudlian John 
Birt, the future Director-General of the BBC who, as a 
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$73 72vr \ 


young and thrusting Granada executive, had devised 
and produced Nice Time. 


FAIRFIELD PARLOUR 


Original release: LP From Home To Home (Vertiga 6360 001, 6/70) 

After second album Faintly Blowing, Kaleidoscope 
acquired new management in Radio One DJ David 
Symonds, changed their name to Fairfield Parlour, 
transferred to Philips’ new underground imprint 
Vertigo and scored a turntable hit with the lovely, 
sitar/Mellotron-based ‘Bordeaux Rose’. Unlike most of 
their new labelmates, they persevered with a song- 
based approach on June 1970 album From Home To 
Home. Slightly more downbeat than their work at 
Kaleidoscope, the set nevertheless included the 
playful ‘Glorious House Of Arthur’ = no relation to 
Bowie's avuncular character, but a return to the 
whimsical, Donovanesque fairy-tales, myths and 
legends that had informed the band’s earlier work, 
with Merlin waving his magic wand at an unsuspecting 
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Guinevere. Whether Symonds managed to get the 
track played on new Radio One review show Round 
Table is, sadly, unknown. 


SIMON DUPREE and THE BIG SOUND 


Not originally released, recorded 7/68 

A South Coast-based soul/R&B band who'd just issued 
their promising debut album Without Reservation, 
Simon Dupree & The Big Sound succumbed to 
summer-of~'67 flower power with the exotic ‘Kites’, 
which gave them the Top Ten hit single they'd craved 
but left them with a quasi-cabaret ballad image. A 
proposed second LP, Once More Unto The Breach Dear 
Friends (their manager had been to RADA), was left in 
the can when they failed to score a second hit, and 
they subsequently struggled to recover from that 
blow. A number of recordings failed to gain a release, 
including July 1968 effort ‘Laughing Boy From 
Nowhere’, topped and tailed by a delightfully gurgling 
giggle from Phil Shulman’s young son Calvin. The track 


also featured young pianist Elton John, who deputised 
for glandular fever-stricken keyboardist Eric Hine for a 
couple of months, Elton was apparently desperate to 
stay with the band, his fledgling solo career having 
failed to take off at that stage. 


: TOMORROW 
: Original release: LP, Tomorrow (Parleghone PCS 7042, 2/68) 


Fearless psychedelic adventurers who'd captured the 
countercultural zeitgeist with debut single ‘My White 
Bicycle’ , Tomorrow were blown off course by the 
involvement of singer Keith West in their producer Mark 
Wirtz’s Teenage Opera project. Character vignettes 
about villagers like Grocer Jack and engine driver Sam 
seemed to rub off on West's songwriting for the band, 
and when Tomorrow's album belatedly emerged in 
February 1968, it contained two or three whimsical, 
Opera-friendly songs, including ‘Auntie Mary's Dress 


: Shop’, which West recalls was “a spoof based on Granny 


Takes A Trip going a bit commercial”. Granny Takes A Trip 
was, of course, situated at 488 King’s Road rather than 
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44a King Street... 
THE BONZO DOG DOO-DAH BAND 


Original rolease: 7", Liberty LBF 15040, 11/67 

The Bonzo Dog Doo-Dah Band had already released a 
couple of 1966 singles on Parlophone before their 
pseudo-Twenties trad-jazz thunder was stolen by the 
runaway success of studio creation ‘Winchester 
Cathedral’: the Bonzos declined songwriter Geoff 
Stephens’ invitation to front the record, but their 


trumpet player, Bob Kerr, was persuaded to break away : 


and assemble a Bonzos-indebted New Vaudeville Band 
line-up. Forced into a musical reappraisal, the Bonzos 
evolved into Zappa-style pop-culture pranksters. 
Although eccentric, charismatic frontman Viv 
Stanshall attracted most of the attention, the pop 
smarts were supplied by the band’s musical director, 
pianist Neil Innes. He wrote and sang ‘The Equestrian 
Statue’ (represented here by the rarer mono mix, don’t 


you know), a jolly but surreal little ditty that was issued H 


as a single as well as appearing on debut Bonzos LP 
Gorilla. “Not unlike the New Vaudeville Band at times”, 
mused the NME reviewer. 
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DENIS COULDRY 

Original rolease: 7°, Decca F 12734, 2/68 

Organist, singer and songwriter Denis Couldry had 
first worked with producer/engineer Vic Keary at his 
Old Kent Road studio Maximum Sound while a 
member of Felius Andromeda. When that band 
splintered, Keary made a solo single with Denis, the 
February 1968 coupling ‘James In The Basement’ 
b/w ‘| Am Nearly There’, with backing on the B-side 
from Keary’s teenage protégés The Next Collection 
(subsequently renamed Second Hand). Though its 
brassy hook and singalong nature made it a 
potential hit, ‘dames In The Basement’ was a dark 
song about a junkie attempting to locate and score 
from local drug dealer James. Possibly 
coincidentally, Second Hand's quasi-concept album 
Reality revolved around a character known as Denis 
James the Clown, who fatally OD'ed in the bath. 
Sadly art wasn’t that far removed from real life: 
Couldry died at a tragically early age after never 
really recovering from undergoing electroshock 
treatment in 1972. 
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TURQUOISE 

Original release: 7°, Oecea F 12756, 3/68 

Well-connected young men from Fortis Green in north 
London, The Brood cut demos that were overseen by 
neighbour Dave Davies and Keith Moon/John Entwistle 
before their joint managers John Mason (a car dealer 
immortalised on The Who Sell Out) and Tom Keylock 
(The Rolling Stones’ burly fixer) arranged a deal with 
Decca. The label normally worked at snail's pace, but 
they weren't about to offend a Stones heavy: the band 
- now renamed Turquoise - were taken on without any 
audition, and their debut single was recorded and in 
the shops within four weeks of the contract being 
signed in late February 1968. Unfathomably relegated 
to the B-side of the less commercial ‘53 Summer 
Street’, the glorious ‘Tales Of Flossie Fillett’ was an 
acoustic guitar-based character study clearly 
influenced by ‘Autumn Almanac’ and other bucolic 
village green narratives from their fellow Muswell 
Hillbillies. The singalong fade included a list of 
characters who were part of the Turquoise world, 
including Moon the Loon, Keylock and the Davies 
brothers, 


THE 
TURQUOISE 


Decea Records 


THE PICADILLY LINE 

Oripinal release: 7°, CBS 3743, 10/68 

By the time The Picadilly Line’s debut album came 
out in the autumn of 1967, Rod Edwards and Roger 
Hand had started work on a proposed second LP 
that unfortunately failed to materialise. Looking to 
develop a tougher, fuller sound, the pair recruited 
bassist/guitarist Norrie MacLean (previously with 
The Poets and The Scots Of St. James) and drummer 
George Butler (who'd been in The Anteeeks and Alex 
Harvey's psychedelic experiment Giant Moth) before 
adding glamorous teenage singer Jan Barber. This 
line-up released two further singles: ‘Yellow 
Rainbow’ was co-written by Graham Nash, Nicky 
James and Mirage member Kirk Duncan, while 
‘Evenings With Corrina (So Long Ago)’ was an 
Edwards/Hand original. The latter release was 
backed by MacLean's ‘My Best Friend’, a Hollies- 
style playground ditty worthy of A-side status. The 
band then fell apart, with Edwards and Hand 
continuing to work together under the inspired 
moniker Edwards Hand. 
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HARMONY GRASS 

Original release: 7°, RCA Victor ACA 1772, 12/68 

Having plugged away for several years without getting 
that all-important hit, in late 1968 Tony Rivers and The 
Castaways reluctantly changed their name to 
Harmony Grass. That rebrand seemed to do the trick, 
and ‘Move In A Little Closer Baby’ finally brought them 
into the Top Thirty. Here, though, we feature the 
release’s non-album B-side ‘Happiness |s Toy-Shaped’, 
a glorious Beach Boys homage that traded Brian 
Wilson's sandbox for the toy-box. Lyrically, the song 
was primarily a paean to Tony's three-year-old son 
Anthony (name-checked in the song), with the 
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arresting line “the place that all the toys go when they 
die” managing to anticipate both Twin Peaks and Toy 
Story. 


THE BULLRING 

Original release: 7°, CBS 4881, 3/70 

in 1965, Black Country band Danny Cannon and The 
Ramrods acquired new management in Bill Bates, a 
successful songwriter and brother-in-law of Ivy 
League member Ken Lewis. Bates renamed the band 
Herbie’s People, while his relationship with Lewis 
meant that Ken's writing partner John Carter also 
became involved. The group issued a trio of UK singles 
via CBS as well as a US-only release of ‘Semi 
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} masquerading as The Bullring. They performed the 
song on popular TV show The Golden Shot. 

: Mystifyingly for what was clearly a tongue-in-cheek 

} provincial ditty, it was also released in America, which 
; must have confused pop-loving residents in the state 
? of Alabama. 


PERSIMMON’S PECULIAR SHADES 


Original release: 7°, Major Minor MM 554, 2/68 

: Another fine character vignette (possibly inspired by 

; Mr. Platt, the clockmaker who featured in every 

: episode of Trumpton), ‘Watchmaker’ was the equally 

: engaging B-side to ‘Coplington’, a February 1968 

; release on the Major Minor label by Persimmon’s 

Peculiar Shades - better known to their friends 
as West German-based British Army pop 

group Shades Of Blue. Drummer Roger 
‘Polly’ Pollard then left, to be replaced by 


\, the more jazz-oriented Billy ‘Jock’ 
Detached Suburban Mr Jones’, a Carter / if 4) \ McCormack, The band were invited to 


— 


song that had been given to Manfred | \ appear live on a German-based edition 
Mann, who had a huge hit with it after | 


eumee | of the BBC's long-running Saturday 

changing the protagonist's name to Say | Club radio show, where, still using the 

James to avoid offending their former / name Persimmon’s Peculiar Shades, 

lead singer Paul Jones. Herbie's People "they performed Bee Gees song ‘To Love 

also missed out on ‘Let’s Go To San Somebody’, a medley of ‘Barefootin” and 

Francisco’, which they claim was written for ‘Ride Your Pony’ and an original song called 

them before Carter and Lewis decided to ‘Can't Change Me Now’. However, following 

record it themselves as The Flower Pot Men. various personnel changes and Army 

The group did go on to release two further postings, they broke up in August 1968. 

singles, both under pseudonyms: ‘I Don’t 

Care’ b/w ‘Cherrywood Green’ (the TIMOTHY BLUE 

latter recently used on Grapefruit’s 3- 

CD West Midlands anthology, and thus Original release: 7", Spark SAL 1014, 7/68 

not included on this compilation) was For many years it was claimed that 
Timothy Blue was a pseudonym for 

Southern Music songwriter (and 


credited to Just William, while 
‘Birmingham Brass Band’ was a novelty 
song from Carter and Lewis (both had subsequent Alan Parsons Project 
collaborator) Eric Woolfson. Although 
Woolfson did pen both sides of the single 


We 
srntomen'y pecans oabaes 


grown up in Birmingham) that found the 
band employing local dialect and 
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‘Room At The Top Of The Stairs’ b/w ‘She Won't See 
The Light’ (the latter co-written with John Carter), 
Timothy Blue was actually an alias adopted by 
singer Tom Briggs. “At the time | was managed by 
Rod Buckle of Sonet, who arranged for Eric 
Woolfson to hear me”, the late Briggs explained 
some years ago. “I then came up with the name 
Timothy Blue, and the two tracks were recorded in 
Denmark Street.” With sterling accompaniment 
from various in-house Spark/Southern session men, 
‘Room At The Top Of The Stairs’ is an exuberant 
slice of late Sixties pop - although the song proved 
to be surprisingly durable, with Woolfson reworking 
it in 1976 as ‘The Cask Of Amontillado’ on Alan 
Parsons Project debut album Tales Of Mystery And 
Imagination. 


SPENCER DAVIS GROUP 
Original release: 7°, United Artists UP 2213, 3/68 
Breakfast and lunch largely took place without 
comment, but teatime was a key event in the British 
psychedelic pop lexicon of 1967. George Harrison's 
Beatles tune ‘It’s All Too Much’ promised all kinds of 
elevated observations but “get me home for tea”, The 
Flower Pot Men's ‘A Walk In The Sky’ found the song’s 
narrator telling his friend to warn her mother that she 
wouldn’t be back home for tea, while Blossom Toes 
baldly laid their concerns on the line with ‘I'll Be Late 
For Tea’. The Spencer Davis Group were a little 
late to the party, but in March 1968 they 
assured the listener that they would 
arrive at a magical land ‘After Tea’. Mind 
you, if the meal included such dubious 
foodstuffs as a rabbit and a goldfish 

(“a very tasty cold dish”), most 

children would probably have gone 
down the park instead. Perhaps that’s 
why ‘After Tea’ was the first Spencer 
Davis Group single not to reach the UK 
Top Fifty since their 1964 debut disc 
‘Dimples’. 


(bine VEL; 
Moonshine 


KIDROCK 

Original release: 7°, Young Blood international YB 1058, 8/73 

As already covered, ‘Ice Cream Man’ was initially 
issued in Belgium in February 1973 before gaining a UK 
release six months later. The B-side to that British 45 
was the disconsolate ‘Dream, Dream, Dream’, another 
intended excerpt from Tony Taylor and John Ran 
Davies’ pre-teenage opera Bang Bang. 
Surviving paperwork shows that ‘Dream, 
Dream, Dream’ was initially christened 
‘Mummy Says I’m Always Wrong’, but 
perhaps that was considered to be too 
gloomy. Taylor and Ran Davies wrote a 
couple of dozen songs for the Bang 
Bang project, but the album failed to 
materialise, leaving a host of tantalising 
song titles - ‘Fairy Bubbles’, ‘Mr. Dumple’, 
‘Dear Arthur’, ‘Suzy Says’ ~ without a 
home. 
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COMPLEX Lemon Pie Fair 

Original release: LP, The Way We Fee! (Deroy DER G71 8, 8/71) 

Blackpool band Complex self-released a pair of 99- 
copies-only early Seventies albums in the hope of 
landing a major label deal, but instead had to settle 
for posthumous acclaim when both LPs were belatedly 
picked up a couple of decades later by record 
collectors. Although their self-titled debut album is 
more fiercely pursued, second LP The Way We Feel 
also has much to recommend it. In lyrical terms, the 
set's most curious inclusion was the post-psychedelic 
bubblegum pop offering ‘Lemon Pie Fair’, a fruit- 
themed dream sequence in which travelling to a 
country fair involves such strange locomotion as 
pineapple bikes and strawberry horses. No banana 
boats then? 


DAVID MATTHEWS 

Unele Henry's Magic Garden 

No! originally released, recorded 1968 

A chartered accountant by profession, David 
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GREENAWAY AND ROGER COOK §f [iit 


amongst those benefiting from his talents. He also 
wrote Matt Monro’s highly-regarded single ‘We're 
Gonna Change The World’, which should be on this 
anthology but couldn't be licensed. Nevertheless, the 


: most remarkable Matthews composition from that 
era might well be a song that didn’t even gain a 


release. Like Timon’s similar-vintage ‘The Bitter 


i Thoughts Of Little Jane’, ‘Uncle Henry's Magic Garden’ 
; was a deceptively upbeat song that masked a sinister 
: lyric, having been inspired by the notorious A34 


Cannock Chase child murders that took place 
between 1965 and 1967, and which sparked one of the 
biggest murder investigations in British criminal 
history (larger even than the Moors murders 
investigation around the same time). “The vocals are 


: by Roger Cook and Roger Greenaway, who mentored 

: me for two or three years”, he recalls. “This recording 
: was never intended to be released, it was merely a 

: demo to try and obtain a cover version.” 


: BILL NILES Bric-A-Brae Man 
= Original release; 7, Decca F 12661, 8/67 


Matthews wrote songs on a part-time, semi-pro basis, } A bandleader who was initially based in Cheltenham, 


with The Troggs (‘Cousin Jane’, ‘No. 10 Downing 
Street’) and Alan Price (‘Still Searching For Love’ 


Bill Nile had high standards, apparently turning down 
local lad Brian Jones in the early Sixties. Moving down 
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to London in the middle of the decade, 
Bill Nile’s Delta Jazzband were regulars 
at Eel Pie Island during 1966 before 
changing their name to the less 
musically restrictive Bill Nile’s 
Goodtime Band. They also 
recorded occasionally: a liaison 
with Joe Meek failed to lead 
anywhere, but a couple of singles 
emerged in 1967, both credited to 
Bill Niles (presumably somebody had 
misunderstood Bill Nile’s Band to be Bill 
Niles’ Band). ‘Pashionella Grundy’ was 
issued by Decca in September 1967, but here we 
turn the toytown spotlight on its B-side partner ‘Bric- 
A-Brac Man’ - written by John ‘Tat’ Meager 
{subsequently to join Mark Wirtz in The Matchmakers) 
and featuring a lead vocal from Bill’s friend and 
drinking partner Tony Hazzard. 


CHAS MILLS AND MARK WIRTZ 
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CHAS MILLS and MARK WIRTZ 
What's Good For The Goose (full version) 
Previously unreleased full-length version, recorded 1968 
In pop circles, the risible Norman Wisdom 
venture What's Good For The Goose is 
chiefly of interest for the involvement of 
The Pretty Things (or, at least, their music 
library alias Electric Banana). The Pretties 
sang the film’s title track, but Mark Wirtz, in 
his post-Teenage Opera longueurs, had also 
pitched for the job. His proposed title track 
was co-written with session singer Chas Mills, 
the two men working together throughout 1968 on 
various projects (indeed, they co-wrote ‘Cellophane 
Mary Jane’, featured elsewhere on our anthology). 
Later a member of the Stephanie de Sykes-fronted 
harmony group Rain before joining John Carter project 
The First Class, Mills supplied the lead vocal on 
‘What's Good For The Goose’, which gave the song a 
pronounced Beach Boys feel. The duo’s submission for 
the film was unsuccessful, although Mills would sing 
lead vocal on the title song of a British comedy film of 
that era: his voice was dubbed onto Kinks recording 
‘Till Death Us Do Part’ that featured in the movie of 
the same name, with Ray Davies’ original lead vocal 
removed for legal reasons. 


NIRVANA Everybody Loves The Clown 

Original release: LP, All OY Us (Island ILPS 9087, 8/68) 

Although Nirvana's late 1967 “science-fiction 
pantomime” debut LP The Story Of Simon Simopath is 
of historic interest as one of the first pop/rock 
concept albums, sophomore set Ali Of Us is probably 
the duo’s most rewarding listen. The LP features three 
gorgeous period-piece singles (‘Tiny Goddess’, 
‘Rainbow Chaser’ and the title track, used as the main 
theme for the film The Touchables), the excellent ‘St. 
John’s Wood Affair’ and ‘Frankie The Great’, worthy of 
attention if only for the deathless couplet 
“Everywhere he goes the people shout Frankie/ 
Everywhere | go they shout winky-wanky”. It also 
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includes a triptych of circus-themed 
songs, with ‘Trapeze’ and ‘The Show 
Must Go On’ joined by ‘Everybody 
Loves The Clown’, a song whose lyrics 
(“he's not the greatest man the world 
has known") hint at the inwardly 
sinister painted Pierrot trope. The 
appearance of the laughing gnome’s 
kid sister gives ‘Everybody Loves The 
Clown’ additional kindergarten appeal. 


CHRISTOPHER 

Original release: 7°, Chapter One CH 121, 5/70 
Established for many years as a highly 
successful record producer and 
songwriter, Dublin-born Chris Neil has 
worked with Mike and The Mechanics, 
Rod Stewart, Cher, Celine Dion, Shakin’ 
Stevens, Dollar and innumerable 
others, He also had a stint as an 
actor/singer, appearing in TV show 
Rock Follies, a stage version of Jesus 
Christ Superstar (as Jesus) and on the 
original recording of Evita (it’s Neil who 
provided the answering vocal on 
Barbara Dickson's ‘Another Suitcase In 
Another Hall’), also starring in 
deathless 1978 British sex comedy 
Adventures Of A Plumber’s Mate. 
However, his career began in the 
Sixties when, as Paddy O'Neill, he'd 
fronted Manchester-based harmony 
act The Chuckles, who released a trio 
of unsuccessful singles. In 1972, he 
turned up on Mickie Most’s label RAK 
for a solo album, Where / Belong, which 
sired a near-hit single in the winsome 
baroque folk-popper ‘If | Was Close To 
You' (later covered by Olivia Newton- 
John). By this stage he was known as 
Christopher Neil, a name he'd been 


using since the demise of The 
Chuckles. As Christopher, he’d issued a 
solitary single in May 1970: playground 
chant A-side ‘Sharkey’ was clearly a 
close relative of Bowie's ‘Uncle Arthur’, 
although in this case the principal 
character was an obnoxious snotty- 
nosed schoolboy rather than an ageing 
mother’s boy. 


THE SECRETS 

Not originally released, recorded late 1967/early 1968 
Several years before he broke through 
with the single ‘Gaye’, singer/ 
songwriter Clifford T. Ward had led 
Sixties pop group The Secrets, who 
were managed by Eddie Tre-Vett. The 
entrepreneur licensed a clutch of 
Secrets singles (the last two as 
Simon's Secrets) to CBS, including 
such whimsical fare as ‘Naughty Boy’ 
(“Who's a naughty boy? Youse a 
naughty boy”) and ‘I Think | Need The 
Cash’. However, we've chosen to 
represent The Secrets on our 
anthology with a lesser-known song, 
one of many that Cliff recorded at the 
Kidderminster home studio of his 
regular co-conspirator, former pirate 
radio DJ Leon Tipler. The tale of a 
Dickensian street urchin left to his own 
devices by his alcoholic father and 
philandering mother, ‘Poor Johnny’ is 
clearly a preliminary sketch rather than 
the finished article, but sadly the song 
wouldn't get beyond this tentative 
early stage. 


PURE GOLD 
Original release: 7”, President PT 250, 4/69 
Inevitably featuring a Wurlitzer-style 


YOU'VE 
GOTTA 
GIVE IT 

TIME 


organ, the upbeat, bubblegum-based ‘Fairground’ was 
an April 1969 single by Pure Gold that also gained a 
release in Germany and Spain. The band were Peter 
Bull (lead vocals), Rod Jones (guitar, vocals), Alan Ward 
{Hammond organ, vocals), Roger Morris (bass, vocals) 
and Brian Coleman (drums), with Coleman and Jones 
having spent 1968 in Folkestone group The Sons Of 
Chopin - who, in addition to their own subterranean 
activities, backed a post-The Score/Worrying Kynde 
duo called The Lamb Brothers. Pure Gold themselves 
were a fairly short-lived venture, with Jones moving on 
to Deram signings The Love Children in time to appear 
on their August 1969 single ‘Easy Squeezy’. 


THE RIOT SQUAD 

Wot originally released, reconted 4/67 

When David Bowie's manager, Ken Pitt, left on a 
business trip to New York in early November 1966, the 
excited teenager asked him to bring back some 
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Batman memorabilia. Pitt duly posted back various 
comics and posters, but when he returned home in 
mid-December, he gave his young charge something 
that would prove to be a lot less ephemeral: a pre- 
release acetate copy of the first Velvet Underground 
album, acquired after meetings with Andy Warhol and 
Lou Reed, who were looking for UK representation. 
Covering the likes of Mary Poppins selection ‘Chim 
Chim Cheree’ suddenly lost its appeal, and in April 1967 
Bowie and his new playmates The Riot Squad entered 
Decca’s West Hampstead studio to cut a version of ‘I’m 
Waiting For The Man’ alongside three new Bowie songs. 
The most remarkable of these was ‘Toy Soldier’ a 
surreal revamp of ‘Venus In Furs’ that traded the 
sadomasochistic frenzies of the New York demi-monde 
for the toytown pop fripperies of psychedelic London. 
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“There was this young guy who was always hanging around the studio — 
he looked a bit eFFeminate, to be honest. Mis name was Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, and we hired him to do the For the grand total of 
£20 d Session. | used to go up to his Flat in Kensington and discuss the 
arrangements. | never even gave him a label credit when the record came 
Out, 50 | don’t know if he'd cross the road to speak to me these days!” 

Keith Gonsor, Cardboard Orchestra 


Wilson’s travails with Smile on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Mark Wirtz was struggling to fit the pieces 
together. With West withdrawing to concentrate on 
the fast-fading Tomorrow, Wirtz recorded and sang 

: lead vocals on a third “excerpt” single, pointedly co- 

? written with his new bride Ross Hannaman rather than 

: West. Issued in February 1968 (and thus coinciding 

? with the appearance of Tomorrow's album), ‘(He’s Our 
Dear Old) Weatherman’ was another glorious kitchen 

: sink production of a song that included a pop at 

; Wirtz’s Abbey Road nemesis, studio manager Allen 

: Stagg. But it wasn’t a hit, and with EMI losing 
confidence and Wirtz suffering from a loss of artistic 
nerve, the Teenage Opera was abandoned. Still, 
Andrew Lloyd Webber was waiting in the wings... 


: CARDBOARD ORCHESTRA 

= Original release: 7°, CBS 4176, 4/69 

; Essex band Cardboard Orchestra featured future 
Kursaal Flyers mainstay Vic Collins, but their prime 
movers were singer and Radio Luxembourg DJ Mark 
Wesley and multi-instrumentalist Keith Bonsor, who'd 

: previously been a member of The Essex Five - not a 

: gang of shadowy criminal masterminds, but a mid- 

; Sixties R&B group. Demoing their songs at a local 
Southend studio, Bonsor and Wesley were offered a 
deal by CBS that resulted in two singles. The first of 
these was ‘Zebedy Zak’, produced by EMI postboy 
(and original Tales Of Justine manager) Martin Wilcox 


Original release: 7", Parlophone R 5668, 2/68 

While ‘Excerpt From “A Teenage Opera’ had been a 
huge hit, equally grandiose follow-up ‘Sam’ was a 
relative flop, stalling at the No. 38 spot. Like Brian 
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and bearing a striking arrangement from the young 
Andrew Lloyd Webber - who, as a result of his 
burgeoning writing partnership with EMI A&R man Tim 
Rice, had attended Abbey Road sessions for Mark 
Wirtz’s Teenage Opera recordings. 


TAPESTRY 

Original release; 7”, NEMS 56-3679, 9/68 

As any fan of The Magic Roundabout will appreciate, 
it’s only right that sweet, innocent Florence should 
follow the irrepressibly bouncy Zebedee. Bassist David 
Moses, organist Graham Stansfield and drummer John 
‘Chick’ Webb were the musical backbone of two 1968 
albums for budget label Saga, Golden Trumpet and 
Trumpet A’ Go Go, while Moses also acted as MD for 
the Mike Sammes Singers’ much-bootlegged cult 
favourite LP Hymns A’ Swinging. With vocalist Mike 
Hutson and a second singer recalled only as Gerry, 
they also worked as Surrey-based harmony pop group 
Tapestry. Managed/produced by future Vinegar Joe 
man Pete Gage, they issued ‘Like The Sun’ b/w the 
Hutson-penned ‘Florence’ as their September 1968 


debut. Stansfield then left to put together the band 
that became Rare Bird, by which point he'd 
abbreviated his surname to Field. Organist Martin 
Woodward replaced him, and with the addition of 
guitarist Pete Frolich, Tapestry reconvened for a 
second and final single, issued in January 1969. 
Hutson later became a music industry stalwart, 
working as a studio engineer and then in band 
management before becoming managing director of 
RSO's international operations during the company’s 
late Seventies, Bee Gees-based peak. 


GILBERT O’SULLIVAN 

Dripinal release: 7°, Columbia 08 8779, 8/71 

After leaving Swindon Art College (where he'd played 
drums in a band led by future Supertramp mainstay 
Rick Davies), Raymond O'Sullivan was working at C&A 
when he signed to CBS in 1967. In addition to The 
Tremeloes recording a couple of his songs, he issued a 
brace of singles under the name Gilbert before 
switching to the Major Minor label. Released in May 
1969, ‘Mr. Moody's Garden’ - which, rather than 


featuring a banker sitting waiting 
for a trim or a barber shaving 
another customer, found the 
central character “waiting for the 
barber to arrive” - showcased his 
combination of Paul McCartney 
and George Formby influences, 


but despite being promoted by ‘ \) 0 f 


Major Minor as “the comedy 
record of the year”, failed to find 
favour. He was then signed by Tom 
Jones/Engelbert Humperdinck 
manager and MAM label owner 
Gordon Mills, who relaunched him 
in 1970 as Gilbert O'Sullivan. After 
a handful of hits, EMI attempted 
to grab a slice of the pie with an August 1971 reissue 
of the Major Minor single. However, they used 
alternative versions of both tracks and also promoted 
original B-side ‘I Wish | Could Cry’ instead of ‘Mr, 
Moody's Garden’. 
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THE ALAN BOWN! Mutiny 
Original release: LP, Outward Bown (Music Factory CUBLM | er CUBLS 1, 11/68) 
After a near-hit in the summer of 1968 with their 


MAJOR MINOR RECORDS 
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version of Nirvana’s ‘We Can Help 
You’, The Alan Bown! were finally 
given the go-ahead to release the 
LP they'd been piecing together. 
One of the leading kinderpop 
albums of the era, Outward Bown 
included four of their six single 
sides to date as well as several 
new examples of hook-laden 
flower power pop. We're spoilt for 
choice, but we've decided to go 
with the nautical-but-nice 
‘Mutiny’, the riotous tale of some 
scurvy lads attempting to 
overthrow their old sea-dog 
captain on the basis that he was 


» Street London W.1 


; “sweaty, fat and stank”. Presumably adjudged too 


English for American tastes, ‘Mutiny’ (which featured 
the band's roadies lustily singing along during the 
chorus) was replaced by earlier B-side ‘Little Lesley’ 
on the album's US release. 


! MAGIC VALLEY Uptight Basil 
i Original release: 7°, Penny Farthing PEN 701, 10/69 


Though he'd officially quit the madness of the pop 


? world after the success of ‘I Can’t Let Maggie Go’, 


original Honeybus mastermind Pete Dello did 


? occasionally return to the recording studio ~ a 
iy process that eventually resulted in a 1971 solo album, 
$ the lovely into Your Ears. That set included ‘Uptight 


Basil’, a sweetly blithe ditty co-written with former 
Honeybus colleague Ray Cane about a potential 
suicide. Here we feature an earlier version that had 


; appeared as the B-side of October 1969 single ‘Taking 


The Heart Out Of Love’, released under the group 
pseudonym Magic Valley. Dello would tackle the song 
again in late 1973, when Leah Prait - a Hawaiian-based 
singer/songwriter who'd come to London to further 
her career - supplied the lead vocal on a folkier 
arrangement that appeared via Rod Stewart/Faces 
manager Billy Gaff’s GM label. 
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KIDROCK Bang Bang 
Griginal release: 7°, Young Blood tnternational YB 1047, 6/73 is 
While Kidrock single ‘ice Cream Man’ { 
and its original European B-side \4 
"Doctor Rock’ were both penned solely 

by Tony Taylor, by early 1973 he had 

linked up with fellow writer John Ran 
Davies. Both Taylor and Davies would write 
Separately for other Young Blood acts (Taylor 
penned ‘Woman’ for Mac and Katie Kissoon, 
Davies was involved with glam-rock hopefuls The 
Damned, who adapted Kidrock song ‘Doctor Rock’ as 
the B-side of their sole single ‘Morning Bird’ ), but the 
pair's main focus was the Kidrock concept album, 
provisionally entitled Bang Bang. The intended title 
track was the B-side of ‘Rock-A-Bye Blues’, their first 
UK single in June 1973 (the A-side is available on 
Grapefruit’s recently-issued 3-CD set Bubblerock Is 


fi 

Here To Stay Volume Two). ‘Bang Bang’ 
cleverly referenced ‘Ice Cream Man’, 
thus confirming the project's 
thematically-linked nature. 


WILD SILK Toymaker 

Original rolease; 7”, Columbia 08 8534, 1/69 

Named after singer and chief songwriter 
Allan Davies’ Hemel Hempstead boutique, 
Luton-based harmony band Tramline signed to 
former Kinks/Who producer Shel Talmy’s company 
in February 1968. With a change of name to Wild Silk, 
they cut a debut forty-five that was issued in May 
before they were given the Hollies-style ‘(Vision In A) 
Plaster Sky’ to record as their next single. On the flip 
was ‘Toymaker’, a Davies song inspired by the 
composer's young family. “The constant winding of a 
clockwork toy, with which my young daughter was 
playing, together with thoughts of the film Pinocchio, 
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Original release: 7”, Mercury MF 1028, 5/68 
i Singer with big band leader Tony Evans 
ae \ (regulars on the Mecca circuit), David 
oe John Wilcox ~ professionally known as 
C) ) | Dave Christie - became involved with 
both tye ad Cat Stevens producer Mike Hurst in 
late 1967. With songwriting partner Cliff 
Hall, he wrote ‘Death Of The Seaside’, 
which exiled New Zealand band The 
Human Instinct recorded as the B-side of 
woe their Hurst-produced single ‘A Day In My Mind’s 
i Mind’. Hurst then produced a similar- 
Gp) » sounding May 1968 Christie solo single, 
A-side ‘Love And The Brass Band’ clearly 


inspired the writing of ‘Toymaker’’, he now 
says. Issued in the UK by the Columbia 
label, the single also appeared in 
America, where it was credited to the 
fictitious Basil. Unfortunately 
‘Toymaker’ was Incorrectly annotated 
on the US single as a Ray Davies 
composition, leading to decades of 
confusion until Allan Davies surfaced to 
tell his story. 


PETER and THE WOLVES 


Original release: 7", MEM MEM 1374, 1/68 
Young IBC Studios employee John Pantry 
had been apprenticed to the likes of Glyn 


net temen e trek oon 
Johns and Shel Taimy before working , yl — taking its only-a-northern-song cue 
with The Bee Gees, receiving i x / peers 4 from ‘Penny Lane’. The single had also 
engineering credits for the albums | egg Ramee | appeared a few weeks earlier in 
Horizontal and Idea. He was also leader, eo America, where the A-side had been 
singer and pianist for Southend pop \ i listed as ‘Love And The Big Brass Band’ 
group Sounds Around, who issued a Seay (the correct title, according to 

brace of singles before coming under the ets —_ MCPS/PRS). Christie pa 

wing of entrepreneur Eddie Tre-Vett, who became producer, songwriter and joint- 
had an office in the same building as IBC. ee owner (with the Mecca Agency) of 


Tre-Vett changed the band’s name to 
Peter and The Wolves (the name of a 
beat boom band he'd previously 
managed) and encouraged them to 
cover ‘Little Girl Lost And Found’, a 
minor US hit for The Garden Club. 
Licensed by Tre-Vett to MGM, the Peter 
and The Wolves version fell short of the 
charts but was heavily played on the 
fledgling Radio One. In an effort to 
impress Tre-Vett, Pantry reprised the 
3/4 waltz template of ‘Little Girl Lost 
And Found’ for the band’s next single 
‘Lanternlight’, built around John’s fairground organ 
motif and a winsome vocal pitched midway between 
Barry Gibb and Davy Jones. 


mid-Seventies label Tiffany, who issued 
singles by recent Opportunity Knocks 
winners including The Handley Family 
and Freddie Starr. He then fronted 
Manchester cabaret band Bacchus as 
well as running Central Sound Studios, 
who hosted Joy Division in the summer 
of 1979. 


FRIENDS 
Original release: 7°, Deram OM 198, 7/68 
tL, After leaving The Ivy League, 

BE Lagi er agutiing nations aoe Carter and 
Ken Lewis penned ‘Let’s Go To San Francisco’, inspired 
: by a combination of the SF hippie peace’n'love ethos 
; and stories filtering through of Brian Wilson holed up 
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in the studio working on Smile. The song was issued in 
the name of The Flower Pot Men, which cleverly 
referenced flower power and smoking pot while also 
adding a distinct English twist: Bill and Ben the Flower 
Pot Men featured alongside Little Weed in long- 
running BBC TV children’s show Watch With Mother. A 
huge hit, the single was followed by two less 
successful follow-ups before ‘Piccolo Man’ appeared 
under the alias Friends in July 1968. Clearly an 
attempt to snare a quick-fire pop hit, neither the 
Friends original or an instant cover version from Irish 
showband The Airchords did the trick, and the 
nameless piccolo player was presumably despatched 
back to the mysterious land of Alakazam. Hey ho, na- 
ni-no... 


THE HI-FIS 

‘Original release: LP, Snakes And Hi-FiS (German Star Club 158035, 6/67) 

Between June 1963 and February 1965, British beat 
band The Hi-Fis released a quartet of UK singles before 
a revamped line-up accepted a six-week booking at a 
club on the German/Swiss border. It proved to be the 
Start of a two-year stay in Germany, with much of their 
early time spent living and playing at Tante Olga’s in 
the city of Duisberg. The band subsequently became 
resident at the Star Club, under whose aegis they cut a 
trio of singles as well as Snakes And HiFiS, an album of 


: witty, effervescent pop kitted out with superior 


harmonies, memorable hooks and highly original lyrics. 
One of the album's highlights was the exuberant ‘Uwe 
Aus Duisberg’, their paean to Tante Olga’s caretaker 
Uwe, who did everything from acting as club bouncer 
to filling in onstage as a musician. 


TONY RIVERS AND THE CASTAWAYS 


Not originally released, recorded 1967 

Once upon a time there lived an old miser man by the 
name of Silas Stingy - and yet, wipe my nose and call 
me snotty, it turns out that mean old Silas had a bit of 
a doppelganger. Written by Tony Rivers and John Perry, 
‘Einer Kleiner Miser Musik’ was one of several 1967 
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recordings cut at Polydor’s demo studio in Stratford 
Place after The Castaways had acquired new 
management in Robert Stigwood. Unfortunately none 
of the tracks appeared at the time, and in November 
1967, three band members ~ Perry and brothers Geoff 
and Pete Swettenham - decamped to join George 
Alexander in Apple signings Grapefruit (who had a 
minor hit with ‘C’mon Marianne’, a song swiped from 
The Castaways’ repertoire). Tony put together a new 
Castaways line-up before changing the band’s name a 
year later to Harmony Grass. 


MUSIC BOX 

Original release: LP, Songs Of Sunshine (Westwood MRS 013, 1972) 

Music Box were Rob Armstrong, exiled Scot Colin 
Armstrong (no relation) and a young lady known only 
as Pip. Briefly active on the Coventry folk club circuit, 
in 1972 they cut an album, Songs Of Sunshine, that was 
pressed by the Westwood label and apparently limited 


MUSIC BOX — “Songs of Sunthine” (Westwood): The first album 
by the Coventry folk trio — Reb and Colin Acmstrong on guitars 


and vocals, and Pip on glockenspiel, recorder — and, al! in alll 
they can feel justly proud of their efforts 

They play fairly straight-forward contemporary folk music: simple 
tunes with lyrics that are someties thought-provoking, sometimes 


just happy 
Rob, the lead singer has. @ strong folk-singing voice and is 


eb. accomplished on” He also writes most ot eae their 
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to 300 copies. Rob, a renowned luthier who made 
guitars for the likes of George Harrison and Bert 
Jansch, remembers that the LP, largely built around 
his songs, was recorded during a single Saturday 
afternoon session at a makeshift studio in a house in 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. Standout tracks included 
‘The Magic Cloak’ and ‘The Happy King’, in which said 
king dies and passes into local legend that slowly 
spreads far and wide (“Then came the US tourist boys 
just to take a little photograph”) - an allegorical, Hans 
Christian Andersen-style fairy tale, written as a wry 
parable about the ephemeral nature of life and the 
way that society worships dead things. 


TINTERN ABBEY 

Not originally released, recorded c. 6/68 

Tintern Abbey left behind one of the pinnacle 
achievements of British psychedelia in the November 
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1967 Deram coupling ‘Beeside’ b/w ‘Vacuum Cleaner’, 
but they also recorded numerous demos that wouldn’t 
see the light of day until Grapefruit’s recent 2-CD 
band anthology Beeside: The Complete Recordings. One 
of their most intriguing out-takes was ‘Mrs. Daisy’, a 
song that had evolved out of a projected ‘pop’ single, 
‘How Do | Feel Today?’ Two versions of ‘Mrs. Daisy’ 
were cut: an unadorned group recording, and this 
earlier version, cut at Polydor Studios and embellished 
with a trumpet arrangement that recalls ‘Penny Lane’ 
and the first Blossom Toes album. 


BLOSSOM TOES 

Original release: 7”, Marmalade 598002, 10/67 

Under the wing of former Rolling Stones/Yardbirds 
manager Giorgio Gomelsky, R&B group The Ingoes 
Spent most of their time in Paris before returning to 
England in March 1967. They'd evolved into psychedelic 
pop hopefuls Blossom Toes by the time a 
reconstituted band made their live debut at the 
International Love-in Festival at Alexandra Palace in 
duly. Work began on the determinedly eccentric album 
We Are Ever So Clean, issued in November. It attracted 
good reviews, although their manager/producer’s 
decision to add brass players and string sections saw 
Melody Maker dub the set “Giorgio Gomelsky’s Lonely 
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Hearts Club Band”. Amongst the psych-pop creations 
were one or two Kinks-style music hall numbers, 
including ‘Mrs. Murphy's Budgerigar’, the tale of a 
runaway budgie. Featuring a lead vocal from guitarist 
Jim Cregan, it had appeared ahead of the album as 
supporting track to the single ‘What On Earth’. 


GENE LATTER 

Original release: 7”, Yoong Blood International YB 1069, 6/74 

After their two singles hit the sales wall of death, 
plans for the proposed Kidrock album were 
abandoned. But Young Blood head honchos Miki Dallon 
and Jan Olofsson were aware that some of the 
unissued songs from the project had potential - 
particularly ‘Auntie Annie's Place’, which Kidrock had 
only recorded as a songwriter’s demo (this skeletal 
version belatedly appeared in 1990 on the first volume 
of Circus Days, where it was falsely credited to Stars). 
Taking the Kidrock demo recording, producer Dallon 
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JOHN PANTRY 


cut the track with Cardiff-born singer Gene Latter 
(real name Arthur Ford), adding a sumptuous, almost 
Spectorish arrangement. In the UK it was used as the 
B-side of Latter’s remake of Bobby Womack'’s ‘It’s All 
Over Now’, also seeing service in most European 
territories as the flip to Latter’s cover of ‘Sweet Little 
Rock'n'Roller’. 


JOHN PANTRY 

Glasshouse Green, Splinter Red 

Not originally released, recorded late 1967 

As covered in the Peter and The Wolves entry, young 
IBC Studios employee John Pantry had been 
apprenticed to the likes of Glyn Johns and Shel Talmy 
before working with The Bee Gees. He also led 
Southend pop group Sounds Around, who issued a 
brace of singles before changing their name in the 
autumn of 1967. A prolific songwriter, he took 
advantage of his position at IBC to demo songs in 


HE TIMOTHY BLUE Fam 


CLIMB ABOARD MY ROUNDABOUT! 


dead studio time. Many of these found their way to 
other acts, with The Kinsmen - an Australian band 
based at the time in England ~ issuing their version of 
‘Glasshouse Green, Splinter Red’ in January 1968. 
John’s vastly superior original demo highlights the 
tragicomic tale of a newly-retired widower who, with 
nothing else left in his life but work, acquired a 
greenhouse that he would use to take his own life. 
Poor soul... 


TIMOTHY BLUE Henry Everyday 

Previously unreleased, recorded 1968 

A pseudonym for singer Tom Briggs, Timothy Blue’s 
only appearance on the release schedules came with 
the July 1968 coupling ‘Room At The Top Of The Stairs’ 
b/w ‘She Won't See The Light’, recorded at Southern 
Music's broom cupboard-sized Denmark Street studio 
and issued by the company's in-house record label 
Spark, Both sides were covers (of songs penned by 
Southern Music staff writers Eric Woolfson and John 
Carter), but Briggs was also a 
songwriter, managed and 
published by Rod Buckle, 
who at that point had just 
established a fledgling UK 
branch of the Swedish- 
based company Sonet. It 
was Buckle who, in 1968, 
oversaw the recording of 
Tom's droll ‘Henry 
Everyday’, now 
gaining a first- 
ever public 
airing a 
mere 54 
years after 
it was 
recorded. 
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THE SHADOWS Dear Old Mrs. Bell 
Original release: 7”, Columbia 08 8372, 2/68 ( 
The most significant British group of 
the pre-beat era, by 1967 The Shadows 
were primarily known as Cliff Richard's 
backing band. Their own records had 
become significantly less successful, 
with late 1965 release ‘The War Lord’ 
their last non-Cliff Top Twenty single. In an 
effort to become more contemporary, they 
recorded the wistful ‘Dear Old Mrs. Bell’ from a 
songwriters’ acetate cut by John Bryant. “I had 


; demo’'ed the song for Bill Phillips at Charms Music, 


and | can only think that he got it to The Shadows or 
Norrie Paramor”, says Bryant. “I was surprised when 
he told me they were recording it. It was a true story 
about an old lady who lived near me in Tooting ~ | used 
to get odd bits of shopping for her.” ‘Dear Old Mrs. 
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Bell’ failed to restore The Shadows’ fortunes, and it 
wouldn't be too long before Hank Marvin and Bruce 
Welch ditched the name and pursued a CSNY-inspired 
harmony vocal direction with John Farrar. 


DRAGONMILK Mr. Nice Guy 
Original release: 7°, Young Blood YB 1036, 3/72 
A Hardin and York-style duo comprising brothers John 
and Alan Carrington on keyboards and drums 
respectively, the London-based Dragonmilk were 
picked up by Colin Frechter and Geoff Wilkins, an 
experienced backroom songwriting/production team, 
This liaison resulted in March 1972 single ‘Mr. Nice 
Guy’ b/w ‘Cabin In The Pines’ - both sides credited as 
Frechter/Wilkins songs and production, though the B- 
side was actually an Alan Carrington composition. The 
brothers then backed singer/songwriter Dave Bundy 
on his single for Jonathan King’s UK label before 
expanding Dragonmilk to a four-piece in early 1973 by 
recruiting former Flies bassist lan Baldwin and 
Welshman Clive Richards, previously guitarist in 
Engelbert Humperdinck’s touring band. The 
» new-look Dragonmilk recorded a concept 
» album, The Lion And The Unicorn: Songs 
\ And Stories Of Mythological Beasts, that 
)) would only be available on cassette 
| through The Times newspaper in 1977 
as part of a series of educational tapes 
aimed at children. All very strange... 


AYSHEA Mister White's White 
Flying Machine (album version) 

Original release: LP, Ayshea (Polydor 2384 206, 12/70) 

For those of us of a certain age, London-born 
singer/ TV presenter Ayshea will always be primarily 
associated with Lift Off With Ayshea, a popular early 
Seventies teatime showcase for the latest pop 
releases, However, she had started recording in 1965 
at the age of sixteen, subsequently signing with 
Polydor, where she was placed with staff producer 
Chris Brough (whom she'd go on to marry in August 


1969). Her first single for Polydor was a cover of John 
Pantry song ‘Celebration Of The Year’, but at the end 
of the decade she began working with former Syn 
member and gifted arranger Andrew Pryce Jackman. 
One of The Syn's stage numbers had been ‘Mister 
White's White Flying Machine’, written by Jackman 
and group frontman Steve Nardelli. Ayshea’s recording 
of the song became her latest single in May 1970, 
although It was an extended, alternative recording of 
the track that subsequently appeared on her 
eponymous debut album, issued in December 1970. 


FIRE 

Not originally released éemo of track from LP The Magic Shoenrater (Pye WSPL 18343, 9/70) 
After leaving Decca, Fire signed with Hooray 
Productions, who brokered a deal with Pye. In 1969, 
the band came off the road to write and demo The 
Magic Shoemaker, a a fairytale song-cycle concerning 
a cobbler named Mark and a pair of magic shoes. Final 


4 $ Fire- The Magic She 


recording sessions for the album took place in early 
1970, with the storyline betraying a debt to various 
earlier thematically-linked psychedelic/progressive 
albums (most notably Nirvana's 1967 “science-fiction 
pantomime” LP The Story Of Simon Simopath). With 
songs linking leader Dave Lambert's narrative to a 
coachload of schoolchildren, the album finally 
appeared in September 1970. Unfortunately the 
neophyte production duo failed to make the most of 
some excellent songs, and a handful of pre-LP, live-in- 
the-studio demos - including this version of ‘Magic 
Shoes’ - had a greater energy and spark than the 
released versions. 


: JASON CREST 


‘Not origenally released, recerded 1968 

Despite the interest of EMI A&R man Tim Rice, Kent 
band The Good Thing Brigade accepted an offer from 
Philips Records in late 1967, taking the opportunity to 
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Change their name to Jason Crest at the same time. 
Over the next eighteen months, they would release a 
total of five singles before lead singer and lyricist 
Terry Clark left, the rump of the band then slowly 
evolving into Island signings High Broom. 
Unfortunately, several of Jason's strongest, most 
commercial recordings failed to gain a release at the 
time, with the exuberant ‘King Of The Castle’ one of 
the casualties. A winning example of the band’s 
melodic, song-based approach with Terry Dobson’s 
Magic Roundabout-style organ work to the fore, ‘King 
Of The Castle’ was based on the age-old children’s 
doggerel “I'm the king of the castle, you're the dirty 
fascal” - the taunting chant from the child who 
Scrambles to the top of the hill or fortress before his 
or her playmate. 
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MARTY WILDE 

Not oripinally released, receded 1968 

One of the original British rock’n’rollers, Marty Wilde 
returned to the charts in 1968 as the co-writer (with 
Ronnie Scott) of ‘ice In The Sun’, ‘Jesamine’ and ‘I'm A 
Tiger’, hits for The Status Quo, The Casuals and Lulu 
respectively. That second wind also powered his solo 
career, with ‘Abergavenny’ a huge hit in various 
overseas territories as well as a more minor one in 
America (where it was issued under the pseudonym 
Shannon). ‘Abergavenny’ and versions of ‘Jesamine’ 
and ‘Ice In The Sun’ featured on Marty's early 1969 
solo album Diversions, but regrettably there was no 
contemporary release for the intriguing ‘Through My 
Telescope’, even now described by Marty's wife Joyce 
(who often helped out on backing vocals, and may 
indeed be the harmony singer on this track) as “a bit 
of a mystery in many 
ways”. 
Unfortunately 
the song 
survives 

only as this 
underwater 
demo 
recording. 


In 1974, John Carter made some of the 
most adventurous records of his 
lengthy career as the éminence grise 
behind The First Class. Meanwhile, he 
continued to write and record 
advertising jingles for all manner of 
products. In the final week of August 
1974, ‘Beach Baby’ - a wonderfully nostalgic 
Beach Boys pastiche - had just entered the 
US Top Thirty (it would eventually peak at the No. 4 
spot) when Carter turned his thirty-second jingle for 
Rowntrees Tots into a full-length song, issued as a 
single under the group pseudonym of The Tots. It was 
backed by ‘Time To Go Home’, credited on the label as 
written by John and his wife Gillian. However, it bore 
the same melody, chorus and title as the closing song 
on long-running BBC TV show Andy Pandy, the tale of a 
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clown puppet who lived in a picnic basket with a teddy 
bear and a rag doll (the legendarily reticent Looby 
Loo). It’s a suitable little ditty to round up our toytown 
pop anthology as, sadly, it really is time to go home. 
Can you see Andy waving goodbye, children? 
Goodbye... goodbye... 


MARK WIRTZ 

Previously unreleased, recorded late 1967/earty 1968 

..But every major production deserves a curtain call, 
Like “lost” Beach Boys album Smile, there are 
numerous works-in-progress backing tracks and 
instrumental sections surviving from another 1967 
grand folly, Mark Wirtz’s Teenage Opera. However, 
according to the late Wirtz, there were only four 
genuine Opera songs: the three single A-sides 


: (‘Excerpt..., ‘Sam’ and ‘...Weatherman’) and a fourth 


: track that sadly never progressed beyond this 


embryonic stage. Featuring Mark on piano and Clem 
. Cattini on drums, ‘The Sad Story Of Simon And 
@». His Bugle’ has survived on an acetate that’s 
merely annotated as “T.O.” and “Canoe” - 
possibly a reference to Wirtz using a 
working title of ‘Little Canoe’ before 
writing a lyric concerning a young 
bugler who died on the battlefield, 
leading to a statue in his memory being 
erected in the village square. The 2007 7 
CD anthology The Fantastic Story Of 
Mark Wirtz And The Teenage Opera did 
include an instrumental track credited as 
‘The Sad Story Of Simon And His Bugle’, but 
Wirtz confirmed that this was a different, 
misnamed recording that wasn’t part of the intended 
Opera. For the first time, then, here is the correct 


Conceived, compiled and annotated by 


track of that name, a missing piece of the jigsaw that Project management: 
provides us with a happydays toytown ending... Licensing: ; 

Design and artwork: for Pepperbox 
With thanks to Mark Frumento, David Moses, Sue Mastering: for Another Planet Music 


Briggs, Mike Trewhella, Pete Dello and John Reed 
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